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thought with whom the young traveller was ac-
quainted. Then there were the painters. Sidney
may not have gained access to Titian, at this time
more than ninety years old ; but he was intimate
with Titian's greatest pupils, Tintoretto, now about
sixty, and Paul Veronese, whose age was forty.
Finally, there were the rich men. His English con-
nections secured for him the favour of haughty
senators, and he sat at the tables of splendid mer-
chants. " Yet I would far rather have one pleasant
chat with you, my dear Languet," he wrote, "than
enjoy the magnificent magnificences of all these
magnificoes."

In Venice, as elsewhere during his travels, he
busied himself as much with his books as with the
places and people. "Just now/* he informed his
friend in I573> " I am learning astronomy, and get-
ting a notion of music. I practise my pen only in
writing to you; but I find that practice does any-
thing but make perfect. The more I write, the
worse I write. Do pray send me sonic rules about
composition; and at the same time put in those
bits of advice which you said you would keep till
you see me again ; for I know that your counsel can
never be exhausted, and there arc faults enough in
me to deserve endless admonitions." In this letter
he asked Languet to send him a French translation
of Plutarch, and offered in return to forward some
books he had had special pleasure in reading*
Among these were a history of the world and two
histories of Venice, a collection of letters by "thir-
teen illustrious men," of whom Boccaccio was one,